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To the same base we may refer Goth, -qaimus, 
ON. kuern, OE. cweorn ' mill, ' etc. For other 
related words see Uhlenbeck, Et. Wb. 2 17. Simi- 
larly to the base mel- 'crush, grind,' belong Lat. 
mola 'millstone,' Gk. p.v\v 'mill,' ^aAa/cos 'soft, 
gentle, mild, ' OHG. milti ' mild, giitig, freund- 
lich.' 

13. MHG. Up 'Leib, Korper, Magen' I sep- 
arate from Up ' Leben, ' comparing the former 
with Lith. laibas ' schlank, ' ChSl. libivu ' graci- 
lis' (ef. Mod. Phil, ii, 475). To these I now 
add Lat. Ubum ' cake, pancake, ' which was 
named from its thinness or flatness. For meaning 
compare Lith. plonas ' diinn ' : plone ' Fladen, 
Kuchen'; Skt. prathati ' breitet aus,' pHha-s 
'flache Hand': OHG. flado ' Opferkuchen, ' 
MHG. vlade 'breiter, diinner Kuchen, Fladen'; 
OHG, flah 'flach': Gk. TrAayos 'side'; Gk. 
■xXaKoas ' flat ' : TrXaKovs ' a flat cake, ' whence 
Lat. placenta 'cake,' NE. placenta 'Mutter- 
kuchen ' ; Skt. tanu-s ' diinn, schlank ' : tanu-s 
'Leib, Korper.' 

These parallels show that MHG. lip 'Leib, 
Korper' meant primarily either 'side, flank,' 
whence 'body,' or else ' Mutterkuchen, Mutter- 
leib, ' and then ' stomach, body. ' 

To Lith. laibas, MHG. lip, Lat. libum we can, 
of course, add MHG. lebe-kuoehe 'Lebkuchen,' 
separating the last two words from Goth, hlaifs 
' Brot,' etc. This may indeed be related to Gk. 
KXt/Savos ' a covered earthen vessel in which bread 
was baked,' KXiftdvi) 'bread or cake baked in 
such a vessel,' and may be referred to the base 
klei- 'cover' (cf. author, Am. Germ, in, 317 f., 
and Walde, Et. Wb. 337). 

14. Goth, insahts ' Erzahlung, Darstellung ' 
is supposed to be a derivative of insakan ' dar- 
legen, erortern.' Tho this is quite possible, 
another explanation presents itself. OE. insiht 
' narrative, epitome ' is probably the same word, 
and this is better referred to the root of OE. sagu 
'statement, report,' OHG. saga 'Rede, Aussage, 
Erzahlung,' sagen 'sagen,' etc.: Lat. inseque 
'say, relate,' insectiones 'narrationes,' etc. For 
other related words cf. Walde, Lat. Et. Wb. 303. 

15. NE. dial, storhen ' of sour disposition and 
cold manner' is in form an old pret. part., prob- 
ably of Norse origin. Compare Sw. dial, storhen 



'hoflartig,' OSw. storkin, ON. storkenn 'erstarrt,' 
etc., Goth, gastaurknan, OHG. kistorchanen 'er- 
starren,' ON. storkna 'gerinnen,' etc. For re- 
lated words see the etymological dictionaries. 

16. NE. dial, storten, sturten 'of sour disposi- 
tion and cold manner ' is either the same as the 
above or else a pp. from a synonymous base sterd-. 
Compare Norw. dial, staartne, stortne, forms used 
in place of storkna (cf. Ross, Ordbog 765), and 
MHG. gesturzin, pp. of sterzen ' steif emporragen ; 
starr aufwarts richten,' related to ON. sterta 
'straff ziehen,' ME. sterten, starten, NE. start, 
etc. For other cognates see Falk og Torp, Et. 
Ordbog n, 300. 

Francis A. Wood. 

University of Chicago. 



THE DECLINE OF THE ENGLISH 
HEROIC DRAMA. 

In an article published in Volume xx of Pub- 
lications of the Modern Language Association of 
America, 1 the statement is made that the English 
heroic drama extended from the production of 
The Indian Queen (1664) to that of Thomas 
Hughes' Siege of Damascus (1720). Just why 
this latter play was chosen for the pathetic r61e of 
last representative of a vanishing race is not quite 
clear, since it does not differ materially from 
numerous other plays of later date. 2 But what I 
wish particularly to emphasize is that by assigning 
a date as late as 1720 to the passing of the heroic 
drama one robs this type of its social and artistic 
significance. For the purposes of literary history 
the important moment is not the one which wit- 
nesses the appearance of the last straggling repre- 
sentative of a genre, but rather the one that marks 
its fall from literary supremacy. What we wish 
to discover is the point at which a particular form 
of literature ceased to satisfy the need of artistic 
expression. 

In the case of the heroic drama it is possible to 
determine this point with more than ordinary 

1 " The Relation of the Heroic Play to the Romances of 
Beaumont and Fletcher," by James W. Tupper. 

2 Philips' Belisarms or Tra-pTp' s Abra- Mule, for example. 
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precision. I think no one will be inclined to 
modify the statement that practically all the new 
English tragedies which attracted much attention 
between 1663 and 1675 conformed in the main 
to the type under consideration. If this assump- 
tion be correct, the problem as to the decline of 
this type necessitates an examination of the trage- 
dies produced within the period immediately fol- 
lowing the latter date. At this time a distin- 
guished trio, Dryden, Otway and Lee, dominated 
the tragic stage so completely that we may safely 
limit ourselves to the study of their works. If it 
appears that at any particular time these men 
deserted the heroic for something else, that will be 
sufficient to prove that our type has been generally 
despised and rejected. 

So far as Dryden is concerned our work is 
already done to our hand. In numberless biog- 
raphies, literary hist >ries and monographs it has 
been recognized that when the author of Aureng- 
Zebe proclaimed in 1675 that he had "now 
another taste of wit," he was consciously leaving 
behind, not only rime, but the heroic ideal. All 
for Love (1678) is a noble imitation of Shake- 
speare, and CEdipus and Troilus and Cressida, 
so far as they exhibit anything more than slovenly 
workmanship, show classical and Shakespearean 
influence. All of Dryden' s utterances between 
1675 and 1680 indicate a thoro conversion to 
ideals approximating those of the Elizabethans, 
but tinged, or toned down, by the classical move- 
ment. It has been generally agreed, that Dryden 
ceased to pay devotion to the heroic muse about 
1675. What has not been commonly recognized 
is the fact that in doing this he was the leader in 
a general movement which included all the im- 
portant dramatists of his period. 

In the work of Thomas Otway the heroic ele- 
ment lingered longer than in that of Dryden. At 
the time of the production of Aureng-Zebe the 
younger man stood just at the beginning of his 
career. The heroic play seemed still to be at its 
zenith. The significance of Dryden' s prolog did 
not yet appear, and the triumph of Settle's 
Empress of Morocco was still fresh. More than 
this, one could hardly expect a playwright of 
twenty-four to be sufficiently in command of his 
powers to conform perfectly to demands of any 
particular type. So it is not surprising that we 



find Otway following the Laureate but uncertainly 
and at a distance. His first play, Alcibiades 
(1675), seems to have been the result of an 
attempt at adaptation to an uncongenial environ- 
ment. " Gentle Otway " knew best how to weep 
and sigh. But, as has been remarked, the heroic 
had not yet been ushered off the stage, and so 
naturally our author did his best to out-herod 
Herod. Thus it happens that we have in Alci- 
biades heroic rime and the characters and plot 
that go with it. Nevertheless, they have all been 
toned down. So unmistakably does the play 
bear the impress of Otway' s sentimental nature 
that the form more than once belies the content. 
It is not strange that a play so compounded 
attained no abiding success. 

In Otway's seeond tragedy, Don Carlos (1676), 
we have the same elements as in Alcibiades, but 
in a different proportion. This play is in rime, 
but the plot is genuinely tragic rather than heroic. 
The hero and heroine face an insurmountable 
obstacle ; they struggle against it rather feebly, 
and finally the stage is cleared by promiscuous 
assassination. All thru the untangling of this 
plot the emphasis is laid on suffering. The 
author's purpose is evidently to arouse pity rather 
than admiration. 

Otway's next work, a sadly bungled translation 
of Racine's Berenice, seemed to denote a change 
of heart. Rimed thruout, it is evident that the 
author endeavored to preserve in it the form and 
spirit of the original. From this it would appear 
that the author of Don Carlos felt uncertain of 
himself, was ready to try literary adventures. 
His next tragedy, The History and Fall of Caius 
Marius (1680), was an experiment in another 
direction. Borneo and Juliet, with no very large 
amount of alloy of Otway's own, furnished forth 
the material for this sad performance. 

Soon after this, in 1680, came The Orphan. 
the first of Otway's dramatic triumphs. In this 
play it is evident that at last he had come into his 
own. It is a noble tragedy of domestic life writ- 
ten in blank verse and so genuinely moving that 
for more than a century it drew tears from London 
audiences. One of its characters may suggest 
the heroic, but as a whole the play takes us back 
to Elizabethan models. There is little about it to 
suggest the years of tumult and change that had 
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passed since the production of Beaumont and 
Fletcher's Maid's Tragedy. 

It is unnecessary to examine Otway's later 
works. In 1680, the time of the production of 
The Orphan, he had left the heroic type definitely 
behind him. In attaining this point he had passed 
thru three stages. Aleibiades and Don Carlos 
(1675 and 1676) exhibit him attempting to 
adapt himself to the demands of the heroic type. 
The plays that followed these, the adaptations of 
Racine and Shakespeare, indicate that at the 
time of their composition he was casting about 
for material and models. By the time of the 
composition of The Orphan (1680) he had found 
himself ; that is, he had hit upon a type of drama 
which at once satisfied his audience and permitted 
the free play of his powers. And this type showed 
little relation to the heroic. 

Nathaniel Lee's reaction upon his social and 
artistic environment was hardly as definite as 
Otway's. Here was a man of tremendously en- 
ergetic personality. His imagination was poetic 
rather than dramatic. So turbulent was his cre- 
ative impulse that it was only bunglingly that he 
could conform to a pattern approved by popular 
vogue, and it is difficult to imagine his sitting 
down to study the taste of his audience. Never- 
theless, so strong was the seventeenth century 
demand for conformity or so imperious Lee's 
need of finding a way to the generosity of patron 
or public that even in his work one can trace the 
decline of the heroic ideal. Lee's first play, Nero 
(1675), published when its author was about 
twenty-two, is chiefly remarkable as an indication 
of his type of mind. Neither outwardly nor in- 
wardly has it any definite form. Rime, blank 
verse, and prose keep one guessing from begin- 
ning to end as to the author's artistic purpose. 
And as to the plot, there was jumbled into it 
everything connected with Nero that could add 
to the wild spectacularity of the confusion. Of 
course it would not have occurred to Lee to use 
rime had it not been for the popularity of the 
heroic drama, and the extravagances of Nero 
may be distantly related to those of Almanzor, 
but after all there is little to show that the author 
of this play was trying to write in the heroic style. 

Gloriana (1676) and Sophonisba (1676) can 
for our purposes be treated together : they both 



show us Lee trying to tone himself down, to write 
in the reigning style — and succeeding only par- 
tially. Both plays are entirely in rime ; each 
contains one heroic character who storms mag- 
nificently ; each is characterized by a sentiment- 
ally jDoetic element not strictly heroic ; each has 
a plot made of two parts loosely hinged ; in both 
cases the end is tragic. No matter which one you 
take up you feel that the form may be heroic, but 
the spirit is something new — or rather something 
old ; for there is about it a sensuousness that takes 
us back once more to Beaumont and Fletcher. 

The Rival Queens (1677) exhibits even fewer 
of the marks of the heroic than its forerunners. 
Except for a few short passages it is written in 
blank verse. That in 1677 Lee had developed 
beyond the heroic standard is proved by the fact 
that this play is generally interesting to a modern 
reader. In other words, it contains some genu- 
inely human characters and more than one situa- 
tion in which they can do more than display their 
powers of oratory. To be sure its plot is tripartite 
and nothing but the character of Alexander holds 
it together ; still the whole thing is genuine 
enough to make one care about the outcome. Its 
extravagance, lack of unity, and dramatic crude- 
ness keep it from being a good play, but even its 
faults are not those of the heroic type. 

Mithradates, King of Pontus (1678) Lee ad- 
vertised in his dedication as an imitation of 
Shakespeare and Fletcher with "something ex- 
traordinary ' ' added by himself. The play ex- 
hibits more of the softness of Fletcher than of the 
dignity of Shakespeare ; the "something extraor- 
dinary ' ' must have been the unusual restraint in 
structure and conventionality in character devel- 
opment. This is the first of Lee's plays that can 
boast a unified plot. In the nature of its appeal 
it represents an approach to the tendencies of 
Otway. That is to say, it is a " weeping play" ; 
the central theme of its plot is that sin brings 
down ruin on the heads of innocent and guilty 
alike. The motive of pity is worked to the limit. 

Lee's later plays we need but to glance at. 
Gwsar Borgia (1680) was a beastly, crude satire 
on the Catholics : its chief value lies in the fact 
that it shows us Lee in opposition to the court at 
the time of the Popish plots. Theodosius (1680) 
has a touch of the love-and-honor conflict, but on 
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the whole its interest is essentially human. Lucius 
Junius Brutus (1681) is a Whig play apparently 
written to furnish a vehicle for democratic senti- 
ment. Except for prose passages all of these 
plays are in blank verse. It would take a sharp 
eye to discover in them resemblances to The Con- 
quest of Granada. 

Tho Lee was less subject to the movements of 
his time than Otway, what development we have 
discovered in him closely parallels that of his 
fellow dramatist. His first play was wildly inco- 
herent ; his second and third showed a tendency 
to work within the limits of the heroic form ; his 
fourth marked a distinct leaving behind of the 
heroic and all it stood for. 

It is now possible to suggest the approximate 
date of the passing of the heroic drama from its 
proud position on the English stage. Dryden's 
Aureng-Zebe (1675), Otway'sDtm Carlos (1676) 
and Lee's Sophonisba (1676) were the last im- 
portant plays of the period under consideration 
in which the heroic ideal was dominant. The 
year 1676, then, marks the point, not when the 
heroic type passed out of existence, but when it 
ceased to be regarded as the fashionable dramatic 
form. 

The meaning of this date becomes apparent the 
moment one considers the significance of our type 
in relation to the social conditions which created 
it. And what is this significance ? From remarks 
of Pepys, Dryden, Boyle, and others it is evident 
that the playwrights of the Restoration soon dis- 
covered that the new king was to play the Apollo 
to the muses of his court. His taste — or at least 
what those about him thought was his taste — is 
explained in a letter by Roger Boyle concerning 
his Black Prince. Quite naively he admits : "I 
have now finished a play in the French manner ; 
because I heard the king declare himself more in 
favor of their way of writing than ours ; my poor 
attempt cannot please his majesty, but my example 
may excite others who can." Remarks like this 
have led more than one historian to lay the blame 
for the heroic drama at the door of the French 
and so make a end of the whole matter. Exami- 
nation of the Black Prince, however, and of other 
plays which followed it shows that their relation 
to Le G'id and Esther was only of the most distant 
sort. All that we can safely infer from Boyle's 



statement is that the heroic drama, whatever its 
foreign relationships, sprang up in response to the 
royal command. 2 

The heroic drama may be said to have been an 
artistic reflex of the life of the court. The court 
demanded two things : (1) a drama which, while 
conforming superficially to some of the French 
notions of propriety, furnished effects sufficiently 
spectacular to satisfy their jaded "English appe- 
tites ; (2) a drama which would emphasize the 
position of the courtiers as opposed to the citizen 
class. As to the latter point a word of explana- 
tion seems necessary. Charles II was from the 
beginning of his reign engaged in a life and death 
struggle for the traditions which he represented. 
Like his father before him he was striving to 
maintain the supremacy of the court. In earlier 
times, when the power of the king past unques- 
tioned, those of noble blood did not have to insist 
ostentatiously on their privileges and virtues. But 
between 1660 and 1689 it behooved the great 
ones to make the most of their position, to seize 
upon every means of widening the gulf between 
themselves and the crowd. 

The two-fold demand of the court the heroic 
drama was cleverly designed to satisfy. In the 
first place works of this type combined a pseudo- 
French form with a highly spectacular content. 
The riming verse, the thin-drawn characters, the 
conventional situations, the elevated diction, the 
talk of love and honor — all were calculated to 
flatter the courtiers of Charles into the notion 
that they were gentlemen of exquisite refinement. 
But at the same time the wild call of trumpets, 
the confusion of towns besieged and victories won, 
the overwrought eloquence of hero and villain, the 

2 It should be remembered in this connection that a good 
many of the prominent playwrights were partially main- 
tained by the King or his courtiers. In 1670 Dryden 
became Poet-Laureate and Historiographer Eoyal, with 
a salary of two hundred pounds a year. John Crowne, in 
the dedication of his Destruction of Jerusalem (1677) to 
the Duchess of Portsmouth, mistress of the King, dwells 
fulsomely on that lady's favors to him ; his "poetic gar- 
den " has been " warmed by the lustre " of her favor, and 
"watered by royal bounty," which she "caused to be 
showered upon it." In his dedications both to Don Carlos 
and Titus and Berenice, Otway recognized the Earl of Roch- 
ester, one of Charles' favorites, as the great patron of the 
arts. Cases of this sort might be multiplied indefinitely. 
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glamor of fantastic scenery and the surprises of 
marvelous machines — these would serve as the 
sauce demanded by blase English temperaments. 
In the second place, Charles and all those who 
took their cue from him might' well take delight 
in the heroic drama because nothing could have 
been better calculated to exalt their station. In 
this play the governing class appeared gallant in 
action and refined in speech as it would have itself 
supposed to be. 3 The citizen class, on the con- 
trary, usually played the part of vulgar, mer- 
cenary fools/ while the peasants were seldom 
given credit for more than the gregarious instincts 
of animals. 5 There is abundance of evidence to 
show that this picture was drawn for the delight 
of the courtly beholder. No occasion was lost in 
dedication or prolog to insist upon the fact that 
the strutting hero on the stage fell far short of the 
beaux in the boxes, or that in point of beauty the 
heroine was to the ladies of the court but as a 
farthing rush-light to the sun. 6 Small wonder 
that the King ordered plays of this sort or that 
Dryden thought no other form so suitable for 
" the entertainment of a noble audience." Small 
wonder, too, that it did not catch the eye or ear 
of the common people. In 1671 John Crowne 
explained the failure of his Juliana, or the Prin- 
cess of Poland by writing : "It had the misfor- 
tune to be brought into the world in a time when 
the dog-star was near its reign . . . ; and which 
was the worst mishap, when the most candid, as 
well as the most illustrious judges, I mean the 
court, were absent, and, excepting the presence 
of some great and noble persons, this unhappy 
poem left, for the most part, to the mercy of a 
common audience. ' ' It will be remembered that 

3 Witness the delicate casuistry in Orrery's Black Prince, 
Act IV, and Dryden' s Conquest of Granada, Part I, Act v, 
Scene ii. As to superiority of kings, see Crown's Charles 
VIII. 

*See Crowne's Destruction of Jerusalem, Part I, Act n, 
and Payne's Siege of Constantinople, Act IV. 

6 In the Conquest of Oranada, Part I, Act i, Scene i, 
Almanzor cries out to the mob : 

" Hence you unthinking crowd ! 
Empire, thou poor and despicable thing, 
When such as these can make or unmake a king ! " 

6 See dedication of Settle' s Ibrahim and Dryden' s Tyran- 
nic Love and Conquest of Oranada ; also the epilog to the 
last named play. 



in the Duke of Buckingham's Rehearsal Smith 
and Johnson, the critics, were representatives of 
the plain people. 

But if the heroic drama satisfied the court why 
should it decline as early as 1675-80 ? A glance 
at the political affairs of the period will answer the 
question. We are accustomed to think of Charles 
II as he was at the beginning of his reign, safe in 
the new enthusiasm of his people. He felt little 
need of spending weary hours at the council board ; 
his days and nights were given to amusement and 
art, — above all to the delights of the theater. But 
all this was soon to change. The part of Louis 
XIV was a difficult one to play in England. The 
English Parliament had its own notions as to 
religious settlement and foreign affairs. More 
than this, by keeping the purse-strings tight it 
was bent on having its own way. By appearing 
to yield at this point or that Charles could now 
and again get an appropriation ; but it was always 
too small and soon dissipated. To secure a degree 
of independence from his troublesome Parliament 
the King entered into league with Louis XIV. 
For restraining the English from war with France 
or aiding Louis against the Dutch he received 
from time to time considerable sums. But in 
trying to carry out his pledges to Louis he alien- 
ated his people, and by now and then giving in 
to Parliament he ever and anon found himself at 
outs with Louis. This went on until by 1678 he 
had lost all prestige both at home and abroad. 

It goes without saying that under these circum- 
stances the life of his court could not go on in its 
former brilliancy. Charles' tastes — especially in 
mistresses — were of the most expensive. In 1674 
the Earl of Denby, then Lord Treasurer, found 
upon investigation that in every year except one 
the King had exceeded his revenues by a million. 
When Denby insisted that all salaries and pen- 
sions should be stopped it was naturally the lit- 
erary dependents of the court who suffered first. 
The result of this policy echoed mournfully thru 
the prefaces and dedications of the time. Poets 
and playwrights, pitifully enough maintained all 
along, were now reduced to the direst shifts. And 
with every pang of their distress there was a 
notable decrease in their loyalty. Thomas Bruce 
has preserved for us a description of Charles' court 
in the days of its sad decline : 
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Thus have I seen a King at chess. 
His rooks and Knights withdrawn, 
His Queen and Bishops in distress, 
Shifting about, growing less and less, 
With here and there a pawn. 

Meantime the Whigs were increasing in num- 
bers and power. Both Anglicans and Non- con- 
formists were arrayed against the court. Led 
by Shaftesbury, their opposition grew constantly 
bolder. England, the old England of Elizabeth 
and Cromwell, was waking again. More and more 
the country gentlemen and London cit came into 
their own. In theater as well as in Parliament 
they soon had the majority. And it was to the 
taste of these that our trio of dramatists con- 
sciously or unconsciously adapted their work. 1 

This, then, is the reason why the heroic drama 
declined between 1675 and 1680. The court was 
so poor it could not continue its bounty to play- 
wrights, and its gay life had been so seriously in- 
terfered with that it could no longer set the pace 
for the dramatic world of the English capital. 
Another element in the nation was crowding into 
prominence and giving a new tone even to theat- 
rical life. So it seems to me that by assigning a 
date as late as 1720 to the decline of the heroic 
drama one is robbing that type of its social and 
artistic significance. 



The word ' sheath, ' or ' scabbard, ' is used as a 
metaphor for 'body' as early as Dan. 7. 15, if the 
reading is correct. The AV. has : ' I Daniel was 
grieved in my spirit in the midst of my body,' 
where for ' body ' the margin of the RV. has 
' sheath, ' the literal translation of the Aramaic. 
As Salmond says ( Christian Doctrine of Immortal- 
ity, p. 151, note) : ' The spirit of the prophet is 
compared to a sword, and his body to the scab- 
bard in which it is laid.' In the lexicons of 
Buxtorf and of Levy, two examples of the word 
in later Hebrew are quoted, both referring to the 
return of souls to their bodies. 

Pliny (H. N. 7. 52. 174) tells a story of 
Hermotimus, to the effect that his soul was wont, 
from time to time, to leave his body, and wander 
freely about, his body in the meantime lying only 
half alive, until on one occasion his enemies 
burnt the deserted body, ' remeanti animse veluti 
vaginam ademerint. ' 

In modern times, Shelley has the figure in the 
Adonais (20. 6-8) : 

Shall that alone which knows 
Be as a sword consumed before the sheath 
By sightless lightning ? 

In his Defense of Poetry (ed. Cook), it is not 
the soul, but poetry, which is a sword. 
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A SIMILE OP BROWNING'S. 

Toward the close of The Flight of the Duchess, 
Browning thus describes the reversion of the old 
Gypsy to her ordinary condition : 

I spoke to her, but she merely jabbered 
In the old style ; both her eyes had slunk 
Back to their pits ; her stature shrunk ; 
In short, the soul in its body sunk 
Like a blade sent home to its scabbard. 

' In this connection it is interesting to notice that about 
this time plays dedicated to private gentlemen became not 
infrequent, e. g. , Hopkins' Wives' Excuse and Sir Anthony 
Love. Another fact not to be overlooked is that play3 
more or less democratic were received with applause, e. g., 
Lee's Lucius Junius Brutus. 



'NEVER LESS ALONE THAN WHEN 
ALONE.' 

Bartlett's Familiar Quotations (9th ed. ) con- 
tains three expressions of this thought in nearly 
identical language : 

(1) Gibbon, Memoirs 1. 117 : 'I was never 

less alone than when by myself. ' 

(2) Rogers, Human Life: 'Then never less 

alone than when alone.' 

(3) Byron, Childe Harold 3. 90. 843 : ' In 

solitude, where we are least alone.' 1 

There is society, where none intrudes, 
By the deep Sea, and music in its roar. 

1 Cf. 4. 178. 1596-7 : 



